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one, viz., that an Old Latin biblical text was at some time supplanted 
by the Vulgate in the tradition represented by Codex Augiensis. 

Professor Souter also examines at some length Dom de Bruyne's 
novel view, first published in 19 14, that Pelagius was himself the author 
of the Vulgate text of the Pauline epistles. There is much force in 
de Bruyne's arguments against the Hieronymian authorship of this 
portion of the Vulgate; but nevertheless Dr. Souter does not accept the 
Benedictine scholar's theory of the origin and history of the Vulgate 
Corpus Paulinum (pp. 6 ff.). 

In this second lecture Professor Souter uses several new arguments 
to prove that Codex Augiensis and the Balliol MS represent the original 
form of Pelagius' commentary, which was published anonymously in 
409 a.d. Except in Ireland, where it was known under the author's 
name, it was most commonly attributed to Jerome. The rest of 
Dr. Souter's pamphlet is occupied with a learned discussion of the 
textual tradition of the commentary, of which he purposes to publish a 
critical edition in the Cambridge Texts and Studies. 

William H. P. Hatch 
The General Theological Seminary 
New York 
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Professor Wright has given in the latest volume of the Bross Lec- 
tures a stimulating discussion of religion from the point of view of one 
interested in functional psychology. While guarding himself in his 
introduction against the charge of subjectivism commonly associated 
with the word "pragmatism," he nevertheless makes it perfectly clear 
that the "world" in which a man lives is a construct built out of the 
objects of his will. The inquiry which he sets himself is to ascertain the 
function of religion in this world. There are, he believes, certain typical 
stages of development in the history of religion. By tracing this develop- 
ment we may more intelligently ascertain what kind of religion will func- 
tion harmoniously in the "world" in which the modern man must live. 

The first stage of life he calls "primitive." Here the will is directed 
to the attaining of the satisfactions of our native and immediate instincts 
and desires. A world of space-relations is constructed in which bodily 
movements to pursue and seize desired objects are possible. Religion 

1 Faith Justified by Progress. By Henry Wilkes Wright (The Bross Lectures for 
1916). New York: Scribner, 1916. xiv-f- 287 pages. $1.25. 
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in the primitive life is regarded as a process of securing the good-will 
of spirits in control of things, in order that man may more surely secure 
the things which he wishes. The function of religion is thus to make 
more certain the attainment of the objects of will in the space- world. 

The second stage is the "natural life." Here the conception of 
nature as an orderly system is dominant. Objects are subject to natural 
laws, and may be best attained by taking advantage of the sequences 
which are invariably found expressed in these laws. Scientific agricul- 
ture supersedes magic and religious cult. The logical form of religion 
here is the conception of a wise and benevolent providence in control of 
nature. Moreover, since trust in the sequences of nature makes possible 
long looks ahead, civilization arises with its ambitious plans for larger 
ends. A broader and more inclusive faith thus arises. 

But in this world of law and order evil is an ugly and apparently 
inescapable fact. The sequences of nature cannot be deflected from 
their course. There is no religious way of securing special favors. The 
third stage of religious faith represents the will of man reaching out for a 
"supernatural" world in which the activity of God may be seen to be 
perfectly good. Recognizing that nature as it exists cannot satisfy 
human aspirations, man conceives the possibility of becoming a citizen 
of an eternal spiritual world, where he may rise above the vicissitudes 
of the temporal and find eternal peace and joy. This is the mediaeval 
conception which is familiar in the theology of traditional Christianity. 
But in this mediaeval form the contrast between the natural and the 
supernatural is so sharp that there is no way of bridging it save by some 
form of divine intervention. This fundamental emphasis on miracle is 
in some ways like the primitive appeal to the special aid of spirits. The 
practical result of this emphasis has been a patient endurance of evils in 
the natural world, since man's highest good is to be secured in another 
world. The church has inculcated pious submission rather than social 
revolution in the presence of social injustice. 

The fourth stage, which Professor Wright expounds as the kind of 
religion needed today, involves a return to the world of present experience 
as the field for religious faith. This, however, does not mean — as 
advocates of supernaturalism think it does — a reversion to naturalism in 
the older sense. The only message of the older naturalism was that of 
submission to the inevitable sequences of nature. The modern ideal 
aggressively wills the transformation of the world by putting the 
sequences of nature under the direction of social idealism so as to create 
for humanity the broadest possible opportunity for physical and spiritual 
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welfare. " The human will in the broad light of modern day still seeks a 
spiritual kingdom, not a 'Heavenly City' perhaps, but a spiritual com- 
munity whose life shall furnish to every man the opportunity for personal 
development and satisfaction" (p. 199). The primary postulate of the 
faith belonging to this idea is "that the actual world contains potencies 
of adaptation and growth, of which human intelligence may avail itself 
in the establishment of a universal spiritual life" (p. 203). 

What, now, is the function of religion in this kind of a world ? As 
contrasted with supernaturalism, which pictured an ideal spiritual world 
already established in the unseen, modern religion pictures this ideal 
world as something which must be created by ethical co-operation of 
men with one another and with the forces which may be utilized in the 
present world. Thus, whereas man formerly waited passively for the 
blessings to be bestowed from above, he must now actively aspire and 
labor for the creation of blessings. " The modern ideal is . . . .dynamic, 
is that of an expanding spiritual system, a developing society of free 
persons. It exists, not realized, but to be realized " (p. 218). 

This religion of co-operative activity is precisely what democracy 
needs. The highest good of man cannot be achieved by one individual 
for another, or by one group for another. Every man in a democracy 
must have his active share in the creation of the blessings which all are to 
enjoy in common. The religion of democracy therefore will place fore- 
most such things as universal education, conservation of the health and 
strength of workers, a fair distribution of the burdens and the rewards 
of industrial life, and the organization of government so as efficiently to 
care for the welfare of all citizens. In short, this kind of religion helps 
men to achieve their desires by calling to their aid the forces of the 
world which we know, exactly as other stages of religion called to man's 
aid the forces which were believed to be potent in the world as then 
understood. 

Fundamental in this religion of democratic progress is the conception 
of God as striving at an unfinished task. There is a real place for human 
co-operation with God in this task. It makes a real difference whether 
man assumes a passive or an active attitude toward God's work. The 
heart of religion will be co-operation with a divine yoke-fellow, rather 
than the abnegating trust of supernaturalism. This conception of a 
co-operating and striving God Professor Wright declares to be the 
Christian conception. It makes possible here and now the realization 
of spiritual unity with God. This world becomes the primary field for 
religious satisfaction instead of being the sorry waiting-place for entrance 
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into another world. We may think of God as "the guiding spirit of 
social progress, the leader in the work of human betterment, who strives 
and suffers with us in the cause of universal evolution" (p. 281). 
Another fundamental belief is the affirmation of the eternal worth of the 
human person, involving, of course, immortality, but also involving the 
conviction that the religion of human progress is a worthy end. Thus 
the belief in immortality is not a doctrine of reward in another life for 
deeds done here, but is rather the conception of an unlimited opportunity 
of personal development transcending the obstacles and disappoint- 
ments of earthly life. 

The book is a welcome addition to the growing literature which sets 
forth the religious aspects of our modern life, with its mastery of nature 
and its growing belief that the world as we know it need not be accepted 
just as it stands, but may be transformed through the co-operation of 
spiritually minded men. It is one of the merits of Professor Wright's 
discussion that while he recognizes in this aspiration of our age a kind 
of religion very different from the supernaturalism which found expres- 
sion in the mediaeval creeds and liturgies, he at the same time interprets 
it as a phase of the evolution of religion. Doubtless there is already a 
widespread attitude of welcome for precisely this type of religion. But 
there is as yet a deplorably meager provision for the social cultivation of 
a strong sense of the vitality of this kind of faith. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Wright's book will be widely read; for it is well calculated to 
arouse interest and sympathy for a religious movement of great promise. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
University of Chicago 

DISCUSSIONS OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 1 

The Christian Life in the Modern World is the subject of the McNair 
lectures given by Professor F. G. Peabody at the University of North 
Carolina. The author recognizes that the burning questions for the 
Christian thinker of the present are not those of criticism nor of Chris- 
tian theology, but those of Christian ethics. It is charged by many that 
"all that can be substituted for an incredible theology is an impossible 
ethics." The reply made to this is that Christianity asks "the accep- 
tance, not of a teaching, but of a teacher," and that it must be "recog- 
nized as a progressive historic movement, still in the making." In a 
discussion of the family the socialistic idea that the family is to be 

1 The Christian Life in the Modem World. By Francis G. Peabody. New York: 
Macmillan, 1914. 234 pages. $1.25. 



